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ACCOUNT OF THE EARTHQUAKE WHICH 
DESTROYED THE TOWN OF C/.RACCAS 
ON THE TWENTY-SIXTH MARCH, 1812, 





By M. Humboldt, 

[rRoM THE EDINBURGH PHILOSOPHICAL MAGAZINE. ] 
There are few events in the physical 
world which are calculated to excite so deep! 
nd permanent an interest as the earthquake) 
which destroyed the town of Caraccas, 
at by which more than 20,000 persons 
perished, almost at the same instant, in the 
province of Venezuela, The general results 
of this frightful catastrophe have been long 
known in this country; but its particular 
details, so afflicting to human feelings, and 
the physical phenomena by which it was 


Avila, and the Silla. 
Trinidad and Alta Gracia, which were more 
than 150 feet high, and the naves of which 
were supported by pillars of twelve or fifteen 
feet diameter, left a mass of ruins scarcely 
exceeding five or six feet inelevation. The 
sinking of the ruins has been so considera- 
ble, that there now scarcely remain any 
vestiges of pillars or columns. The bar- 
racks, called El Quartel de San Carlos, 
situate farther north of the Church of the 


The churches of La 





Trinity, on the read from the Custom-house 
de la Pastora, almost entirely disappeared. | 
A regiment of troops of the line, that was! 
assembled under arms, ready to join the, 
procession, was, with the exception of a 
few men, buried under the ruins of this) 
great edifice. Nine tenths of the fine town) 
of Caraccas were entirely destroyed. _ The, 
walls of the houses that were not thrown 
down, as those of the street San Juan, near 
the Capuchin Hospital, were cracked in 
such a manner, that it was impossible to run 
the risk of inhabiting them. 








accompanied, so important in geological 
yequlations, have been only recently de- 
stibed by M. Humboldt.* This distin- 
guished traveller, who had visited the city 
 Caraccas previous to its destruction, 
hs been at great pains to collect and com- 
pare the descriptions of individuals who 
had witnessed the effects of the earthquake, 
anthas thus been enabled to draw a faithful 
picture of this terrible convulsion, marked 
with that glowing eloquence which charac- 
terises all his writings. We regret that our 
lir‘ts will not permit us to present our 
readers with all his reasonings respecting 
the influence of a system of volcanoes over 


‘“‘ Estimating at nine or ten thousand the 
number of the dead in the city of Caraccas, 
we do not include those unhappy persons, 
who, dangerously wounded, perished several 
months after, from want of food and proper 
attention. The night of Holy Thursday, 
presented the most distressing scene of de-| 
solation and sorrow. That thick cloud of 
dust, which, rising above the ruins, darkened 
the sky like a fog, had settled on the 
ground. No shock was felt, and never was 
anight more calm or more serene. The 
moon, nearly full, illumined the rounded 
domes of the Silla, and the aspect of the 
sky formed a perfect contrast to that of the 
earth, covered with the dead, and heaped 











avast extent of circumjacent country ; but 
vemay afterwards have another opportunity 
of resuming this branch of the subject. 
“The 26th of March was a remarkably 
hotday. ‘The air was calm, and the sky 
uclouded. It was Holy Thursday, and a 
gteat part of the population was assembled 
inthe churches. Nothing seemed to pre- 
age the calamities of the day. At seven 
minutes after four in the afternoon the first 


shock was felt ; it was sufficiently powerful ||" 


tomake the bells of the churches ‘toll ; it 
listed five or six seconds, during which 
iui\the ground was in a continual undu- 
ovement, and seemed to heave up 
like boiling liquid. The danger was 
thought to be. past, when a tremendous 
ubterraneous noise was heard, resembling 
the rolling of thuader, but louder, and of 
longer continuance, than. that heard within 
the tropics, This noise preceded a perpen- 
ticular motion of three or four seconds, 
followed by an undulatory movement some- 
what longer. ‘The shocks were in opposite 
directions, from north to south, and from 
tast to west. Nothing could resist the 
novement from beneath upward, and undu- 
litions crossing each other. The town of 
Cataccas was entirely overthrown. Be- 
tween nine and ten thousand of the inha- 
bitants were buried under the ruins of che 
houses and churches. ‘The procession had 
hot yet set out ; but the crowd was so great 
inthe churches, that nearly three or four 
thousand persons were crushed by the fall 
“ their vaulted roofs. The explosion was 
‘ronger towards the north, in that part of 
the town situated nearest the mountain of| 









with ruins. Mothers were seen bearing in 
their arms their children, whom they hoped 
to recal to life. Desolate families wandered 
through the city, seeking a brother, a hus- 
band, a friend, of whose fate they were 
ignorant, and whom they believed to be lost 
in the crowd. The people pressed along, 
the streets, which could no more be recog- 
nised but by long lines of ruins. 

“All the calamities experienced in the 
great catastrophes of Lisbon, Messina, Li- 
ma, and Riobamba, were renewed on the 
fatal day of the 26th of March, 1812. The, 
wounded, buried under the ruins, implored, 
by their cries the help of the passers by, 
and nearly 2000 were dug out. Implements 
for digging, and clearing away the ruins 
were entirely wanting ; and the people were 
obliged to use their bare hands to disinter 
the living. The wounded, as well as the 
sick who had escaped from the hospitals, 
were laid on the banks of the small river 
Guayra, They found no shelter but the 
foliage of trees,, Beds, linen to dress the 
wounds, instruments of surgery, medicines, 
and objects of the most urgent necessity, 
were buried under the ruins. Every thing, 
even food, was wanting during the first 
days. Water became alike scarce in the 
interior of the city. The commotion had 
rent the pipes of the fountains ; the falling 
in of the earth had choked up the springs 
that supplied them ; and it became necessary 
in order to have water, to go down to the 
river Guayra, whiclr was considerably 
swelled; and then vessels to convey the 














“There remained a duty to be fulfilled 
towards the dead, enjoingd at once by piety 
and the dread of infection. It being im- 
possible to inter so many thousand corpses, 
half-buried under the ruins, commissaries 
were appointed to burn the bodies : and for 
this purpose, funeral piles were erected 
between the heaps of ruins. This ceremony 
lasted several days. Amid so many public 
calamities, the people devoted themselves 
to those religious duties, which they thought 
were the most fitted to appease the wrath 
of Heaven. Some, assembling in proces- 


27th. They were then attended with a very 
loud and long continued subterranean noise. 
The inhabitants of Caraccas wandered into 
the country; but the villages and farms 
having suffered as much as the town, they 
could find no shelter till they were beyond 
the mountains of Los ‘Teques, in the valleys 
of Aragua, and in the Llanos or savannahs. 
No less than fifteen oscillations were often 
felt in one day. On the 5th of April there 
was almost as violent an earthquake as that 
which overthrew the capital. During se- 
veral hours the ground was in a state of 





sion, sung funeral hymns ; others, in a state 
of distraction, confessed themselves aloud 
in the streets. In this town was now re- 
peated what had been remarked in the pro- 
vince of Quito, after the tremendous earth- 
quake of 1797; a number of marriages 
were contracted between persons, who had 
neglected for many years to sanction their 
union by the sacerdotal benediction. Chil- 
dren found parents, by whom they had never 
till then been acknowledged ; restitutions 
were promised by persons, who had never 
been accused of fraud; and families, who 
had long been enemies, were drawn together 
by the tie of common calamity. If this 
feeling seemed to calm the passions of some, 
and open the heart to pity, it had a contrary, 
effect on others, rendering them more rigid | 
and inhuman. 








« Shocks as violent as those which, in 
the space of one minute,t overthrew the 
city of Caraccas, could not be confined to 
a small portion of the continent. Their 
fatal effects extended as far as the provinces 
of Venezuela, Varinas, and Maracaybo, 
along the coast; and still more to the in- 
land mountains. La Guayra, Mayquetia, 
Antimano, Baruta, La Vega, San Felipe, 
near the copper mines of Aroa. It appears, 
that it was on a line running east north-east, 
and west south-west, from La Guayra and 
Caraccas to the lofty mountains of Niquitao 
and Merida, that the violence of the earth- 
quake was principally directed. It was felt| 
in the kingdom of New Granada from the; 
branches of the high Sierra de Santa Mar-| 
tha as far 2s Santa Fe de Bogota and Honda, | 
on the banks of the Magdalena, 180 leagues 
from Caraccas. It was everywhere more) 
violent in the Cordilleras of gneiss and mica-, 
slate, or immediately at their foot, than! 








in the plains; and this difference was par-| 
ticularly striking in the savannahs of Varinas| 
and Casanara. In the valleys of Aragua, 
situate between Caraccas and the town of; 
San Felipe, the commotions were very 
weak; and La Victoria, Maracay, and 
Valencia, scarcely suffered at all, notwith- 
standing their proximity to the capital. At 
Valecillo, a few leagues from Valencia, the 
earth, opening, threw out such an immense 
antity of water, that it formed a new 
t@rrent. The same phenomenon took place 
near Porto-Cabello. On the other hand, 
the lake of Maracaybo diminished sensibly. 
At Coro no commotion was felt, though 
the town is situated upon the coast, between 
other towns which suffered from the earth- 
quake. 


“Fifteen or eighteen hours after the 
great catastrophe, the ground remained 
tranquil. The night, as we have already 
observed, was fine and calm; and the com-, 




















water were wanting. 





motions did not recommence til] after the} 


|| St. Vincent. 


perpetual undulation, Large masses of 


‘earth fell in the mountains ; and enormous 


rocks were detached from the Silla of Ca- 
raccas. It was even asserted and believed 
that the two domes of the Silla sunk fifty or 
sixty toises; but this assertion is founded 
On NO measurement whatever. 


“ While violent commotions were felt at 
the same time in the valley of the Missisippi, 
in the island of St. Vincent, and in the 
province of Venezuela, the inhabitants of 
Caraccas, of Calabozo, situated in the 
midst of the steppes, and on the borders of 
the Rio Apura, in a space of 4000 square 
leagues, were terrified ou the 30th of April 
1812, by a subterraneous noise, which re- 
sembled frequent discharges of the largest 
cannon. This noise began at two in the 
morning. It was accompanied by no shock ; 
and, what is very remarkable, it was as 
loud on the coast as at eighty leagues dis- 
tance inland. It was everywhere believed 
to be transmitted through the air; and was 
so far from being thought a subterraneous 
noise, that at Caraccas, as well as at Cale- 
bozo, preparations were made to put the 
place into a state of defence against an 
enemy, who seemed to be advancing with 
heavy artillery. Mr. Palacio, crossing the 
Rio Apura near the junction of the Rio 
Nula, was told by the inhabitants tliat the 
‘firing of cannon’ had been heard as dis- 
tinctly at the western extremity of the 
province of Varinas, as at the port of La 
Guayra to the north of the chain of the 
coast. 


‘The day on which the inhabitants of 
Terra Firma were alarmed by a subterra- 
neous noise, was that en which happened 
the eruption of the volcano in the island of 
This mountain, near 500 
toises high, had not thrown out any lava 
since the year 1718. Scarcely was any 
smoke perceived to issue from its top, when, 
in the month of May 1811, frequent shocks 
announced, that the volcanic fire was either 
re-kindled, or directed anew toward that 
part of the West Indies. The first erup- 
tion did not take place till the 27th of April 
1812, at noon, It was only an ejection of 
ashes, but attended with a tremendous 
noise. On the S0th, the lava passed the 
brink of the crater, and, after a course of 
four hours, reached the sea. . The noise of 
the explosion ‘resembled that of alternate 
discharges of very large cannon aud of 
musketry; and, what is well worthy of 
remark, it seemed much louder at sea, ata 
great distance from the island, than in sight 
of land, and near the burning volcano.’ 
“The distance in a straight line from the volcano 
of St. Vincent to the Riv Apura, near the mouth of 
the Nula, is 210 nautical leagues. The explosions 








were consequently beard at a distance equal to that 
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between Vesuvius and Paris. 
convected with a great namber of facts observed in 
the Cordilleras of the Andes, sbows how much more 
exteusive the subterranean xphere of activity of a 
volcano is, than we are disposed to admit from the 
xmall changes effected at the surface of the globe. 
The detonations heard during whole days together 
in the New World, 80, 100, or even 200 leagues 
distant from a erater, do not reach us by the propa- 
gation of sound through the air; they are trausmit- 
ted to us by the ground, The little town of Honda, 
on the bawks of the Magdalena, is not Tess Than 145 
leagues from Cutupaxi; and yet in the great explo- 
sions of this volcano, in 1774, a subterraneous 
noise was heard at Houda, and supposed to be dis- 
charges of heavy artillery. The mouks of St 
Prancis spread the news, that the town of Carthagena 
was bombarded by the Engheb; and the intelhgence 
was believed. Now the volcano of Cotepari is a 
cone, more than 1800 toises above the basin of 
Heada, and rises from a taule-land the elevation of 
which is more than 1500 toises above the valley of 
the Magdalena. In all the colossal mountains of 
(Quito, of the provinces of Low Pastos, aud of 
Popayan, crevices and valleys withvut number are 
interposed It cannot be admitted, under these 
circumstances, thut the noise contd be transmitted 
through the air, ov by the superior surface of the 
globe, and that it came from that poiut, where the 
cove and crater of Cotopaxi are placed. Tt appears 
probable, that the higher part of the kingdom of 
Quito and the neighbouring Cordilleras, far from 
being a group of distinct volcanoes, constitute a 
single swollen mass, an enormous volcanic wall, 
stretching from south to north, and the crest of 
which exhibits a «urface of more than six hundred 
square leagues. Cotopaxi, Tangaragua, Antisana, 
and Pichincha, are placed upon this same vault, on 
this raised ground. The fire issues sometimes from 
one, sumetimnes from another of these summits, The 
obstructed craters appear to be extinguished volca- 
nocs; but we may presume, that, while Cotopaxi 
or Tunguragaa have only one or two eruptions in 
the course of a ceotury, the fire is not less continu. 
ally active wader the town of Quito, under Pichin- 
cha and lwbabura, 


* Advancing towards the north, we find, between 
the volcano of Cotopaxi and the tawn of Honda, 
two other systems of volcanic mountains, those of 
Los Pastos and of Popayan, The connection of 
these systems was manifested in the Andes in an 
incontestible manner by a phenomenon, which I 
have alveady had occasion to notiee, Since the 
month of Nevember 1796, a thick column of smoke 
had issacd from the volcano of Pasto, west of the 
town of that vame, and near the valley of Rio 
Guaytara, ‘The mouths of the volcano are lateral, 
and placed on its western declivity, yet during 
three successive months the column rose so much 
higher than the ridge of the mountain, that it was 
constantly visible to the inhabitants of the town of 
Posto. They related to us their astonishment, when, 
ow the 4th of February 1707, they observed the 
smoke disappear in an instant, without feeling any 


This phenomenon 
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ACCOUNT 
OFA 
VOYAGE TO SPITZBERGEN. 
(Continued from page 63.) 


The progress of discovery towards the North has 
been extremely slow. The ancients no 
jaccurate knowledge of the countries north of the 
| Rhine, though they made voyages a considerable way 


that berrier, The accounts of the Hyperboret, 








lous, and attord an imcontrovertible of the total 
‘ignorance they were in respecting the country thcy 
| pretended to describe. During the long period of 
jthe decline and fall of the Roman empire, the desire 
of discovering foreign countries, Fike other liberal pur- 
‘suits, had totally subsided. In the fifteenth century, 
however, men awakenedfrom their lethargy, aud the 
voyages of Columbus and Vasco de Gama, constitute 
one of the most important epochs in the history of the 
human race. The spirit of adventure was aroused, 
and vuoyagers boldly ventured into hitherto unex 
plored seas. The English and Dutch navigators of 
the sixteenth century, envyiag the glory and wealth 
acquired by the Portuguese in their voyages to In- 
dia by the Cape of Good Hope, were seized with the 
same spirit of adventure, and were fired with the 
hopes of opening a new rout to those regions, b 
sailing round the north of Europe aad Asia. Thoug 
these expectations were disappointed, yet, to this sti- 
mulus, the great discoveries made in the North are 
to be principally ascribed. 

The honour of the discovery of Spitzbergen has 
been long contested between the English and the 
Dutch. The former claim it from Sir Hugh Wil- 
lowghby’s pretended view of it in 1553; but the 
land seen by him being in latitude 72°. could not be 
any part of Spitzbergen, which extends no farther 
south than 76° 30’. Some writers have supposed, 
that if what Sir Hugh saw was nota fog-bank, it 
must have been either the island of Jan Mayen, or 
some part of Greenland; while others alledge, that 
it was either Nova Zembla, or the island of Rolgow. 
The Euglish historians have likewise honoyred Ste- 
phen Burrows with the title of second discoverer of 
this country in 1556, though he never advaneed far- 
ther in these seas than the latitude of 70° 42’. The 
priority of this discovery indubitably belongs to the 
Duteh: who, under the pilotage of William Barentz, 
in 1596, not only discovered, but landed on some of 
the northernmost islands (in lat 80°) by them named 
Spitzbergen, or Sharp Mountains. 

Barcutz, as already observed, in the same voyage 
discovered Cherry Island, which was by him called 
Bear Island; but changed its appellation in 1603, 
|when it was discovered by a ship belonging to Sir 
Francis Cherry, of London, 
| ‘The English began the whale fishery at Spitzbergen 
‘immediately after its discovery by Barentz. The 
nation soon became sensible of the advantages to be 
derived from this trade, and Pmliament gave pre- 
\miums to the different adventurers. They had a 








shock whatever. At that very moment, sixty-five 
lengues to the sowth, between Chimborazo, Tungu- 
vagua, and the Altar, (Capac Ureu) the town of | 
Kiobamba was overthrown by the most dreadful | 
earthquake of whieh tradition has transmitted the | 
history. Is it possible to doubt from this coincidence 
of phenomena, that the vapours issuing from the | 


small apertures or wentaniilas of the voleano of | 
Pasto, had av influence on the pressure of those | 


elastic fluids, which shook the ground of the king- | 
dom of Quito, and destroyed in a few mimutes thirty | 
or forty thousand inhabitants? 

“Tn order to explain these great effects of volcanic 


reactions, and to prove, that the group or system 
of the volcanoes of the West India Islands may 


sometimes shake the continent, it was nceessary to| 


cite the Cordillera of the Andes, Geological rea- 
soning can be supported only on the analogy of facts 
that are recent, and comsequeutly well authenticated : 
aud in what other region of the globe could we find 
greater, and at the same time more varied volcanic 
phenomena, than in that double chain of mountains 
heaved up by fire ?—in that land, where Nature bas 
covered every semmit and every valley with her 
wonders? If we ecousider a burping crater only as 
an insulated) plhevomenon, if we satisfy ourselves 
with examining the mass of stony substances which 
it bas thrown up, the veleauie action at the surface 


of the globe will appear neither very powerful nor | 


very extensive, 
in the mind, when we study the relatious that link 
together volcanoes of the same group; for instance, 
those of Naples and Sicily, of the Canary Islands, 
of the Azores, of the Caribbee Islands, of Mexico, 
of Guatinala, aad of the (ble-lead of Quitlu; when 
we examine either the reactions of these different 
aveteme of volcanves Ow One auother, ov the distance 
to which, by subterranean comanmerations, they 


at the same moment shake the Earth [” 





eens ii 


* Personal Narrative, vol. iv. p. 12. 

+ ‘he duration of the eartuquake, that isto say the 
whole of the movements of undulation and rising 
which oceasloned the Horrible catastrophe of the 26rh 
ot March, 1818, was estimated by some ut 50 seconds, 
by others at 1 minute 12 seconds, 

! The following is the series of phenomena which 
M. Humboldt supposes to have had the sime origin : 
—27:h September 1796. Eruption in the West Ind a 
liands. Volcano of Guadaloupe. ——November 1796. 
he voloana of Pasto begins to smoke. 14th of 
December 1°96. Destruetion of Cumana.— 4th of 
Vobruary ) 797. Destruction of Riobambs.——Sorb of 
January i8li. Appearance of Sabrina Island, in the 
Arowes, It increases perticutarly on the 15th of June 
Lol leeelViav 11. Begioping of the earthquakes in the 
Island at St. Vincent, Which lasted till May 1812 —- 
Voth of December 1811. Beginning of the con motions 
in the Valley of the Missisippi and the Qhio, which 
lasted till Id1lt.——December 181). Earthquake at 
Caraceas 26h of March 1812. Destruction of 
Coraceas. Larthquakes which continued till 1s15 —— 
20th April i sie. Lruption of the velcano at st. Vin- 
ceut's; and the same day subserranean noises at Carac- 
d ou the banks of the Ay ura, 





Cer, ai 


But the image of this action swells | 


formidable rival to contend with in the Dutch, who 
long were successful competitors with the English in 
‘this traffic.* 

In Spitzbergen, as well asin Jan Mayen, sailors 
have been frequently left to winter, from the same 
motives, and have generally met with the same fate ; 
sume, however, have been more fortunate, and have 
braved all the rigours of this inhospitable climate. 
In 1630, eight Englishmen were left here by 
accident, aud, overcoming all the difficulties they 
were exposed to, by their ingenuity, were next sum- 
| mer found in good health, In 1743, four Ravsians 
|| were left here, and were not relieved till 1749, when 
|\three of the number were found alive, who had ex- 
| hausted, as Penuant observes, all the ingenious con- 
||trivances related of Robinson Crusee. 

It is now time tu continue the account of the re- 
mainder of our voyage together with the whalefish- 





| 


ling, the great object for which voyages are made to | 


|this country. 
Having made fast to an iceberg on the 13th, as 
| befure remarked, near the south-west promontory of 


| Cross Bay, we continued in that situation during thet 


| 14th, making all the necessary preparations for the 
| fishing, and on the 15th we sailed about ten leagues 
| from the shore in a westerly direction, waking about 
jone point towards the south. It blew this day a 
| brisk gule from the east, which was intolerably cold ; 
| the wind at that time passes over large fields of ice, 
and iu that climate, is comparatively as noxious as 
it is in Britain. During a fresh easterly breeze, 
have found the cold ia the cabin so iutense, that, 
notwithstanding we had a good fire, aud warm clo- 
| thing, E have been obliged to put on furred gloves 
to enable me tohold a book. We this day killed se- 
veral seals, aud might bave got many mere, but 
| they are not of much use unless the vessel be fitted 


| 


out for their fishing only. This day we made fast to || 


a large Iceberg, and the latitude, by observation, 


jas giveu by Pomponius Mela aad Pliny, twe 
|phical writers of great repatation, are verfectly faba. 





————— 
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H We this day observed a 


Headland, from which, however, we were then at a 
pi we The edges of these fog banks 
ave so well defined, that the most experic sailors 
often fall into such maietoes: aad : 
20th, Latitude by observation 79° 50’. Sea clear 
of ice, with a smast easterly breeze. Iu this paral- 
lel of latitude we ran 12° to the west in 18 hours. 
This wif not appear surprising, on considering that a 
pemreect langitede in this parallel is littlemere than 





* The Datch, in the space of 46 years, caught 32,900 
whales, the oil and whalebone of which sold for about 
2£15,800,000. Malte Brun. tom. v. 298. 


( To be continued. ) 











She Philanthropist. 
REPORT ON THE CRIMINAL LAWS. 
—- 

‘REPORT .—7ie Select Committee appointed to con 
sider of so tnueh of the Criminal Laws as relates 

to capital punishment in felonies, and to report 
their observations and opinion of the same, from 
time to time, to the House ; und to whom the se- 
veral petitions on the subject were referred ; have, 
pursuant to the orders of the House, considered 
the matters to them referred, and hare agreed 
upon the following Report :— 
Your Committee, ia execution of the trust dele- 
gated to them by the House, have endeavoured strictly 
to.confine themselves within the limits prescribed to 





q 


cases they have laid down restrictions for themselves, 
which the letter of the resolution of the House did 
not impose. They have abstained frem all conside- 
ration of those capital felonies which may be said to 
be of a political nature, being directed against the 
authority of Government and the general peace of 
\society. To the nature and efficacy of the secondary 
punishments of transportation and imprisonment, 
they have directed no part of their inquiries, because 
another committee had been appointed to imvesti- 
gate them, and because no partof the facts or argu- 
ments to be stated in this report will be found to de- 
pend, either on the present state of these secundary 
punishments, or on the degree of improvement of 
which they may be found capable. With many ex- 





‘such, for example, as that which regulates the trial 
of offenders—they are eutirely satisfied; and they 
||Should not have suggested any changes in these de- 
|| partments, even if they had been within the appoint- 
ed proviuce of this Committee. On other parts of 
the subject—as for example, in the definition and 
arrangement of crimes—they have recommended a 
consolidation of the laws respecting only one class of 
offences, and have presumed only to express. a gene- 
ral opinion of the utility of the like cousolidation 
jn some other cases. They wish expressly to dis- 
claim ali doubt of the right of the Legislature 
to inflict the punishment of death, wherever that 
panishment, and that alone, seems capable of pro- 
tecting the community from enormous and atrocious 
crimes. The object of the Committee bas been to 
ascertain, as far as tle nature of the case admitted 
by evidence, whether, in the present state of the 
sentiments of the people of England, capital punish, 
ment in most cases of offences unattended with vio- 
lence, be a necessary or even the mest effeetual se~ 
curity against the prevalence of disease: 


fog bank, a little to theHreturne of the it mr, F 
north-east, which at first we mistook for Hackluyt’sf ce mtermetane puted be ae 


them by the terms of their appointment. In some}) 


tensive and important parts of the criminal law—} 











whic 
furnish very soon. From this importaut Fetan ( pe safell 
appears, that, for the first 30 years which fo Bappnovaced 
the Revolution, the average proportion of convies in force. 
to executions was 38 to 20; that from 1755 to} cases its 
it was 46 to 13; and that from 1784 to 1814, it puoishan 
74to19. It is worthy of remark, that the wh crime, @ 
number of convictions on the Home Circuit, ix inefficacio 
fivst period, was 123; that the executions for adit 
same period were 87; that in the secoud, the g g to thi 
victions for the same offence were 67, and the ¢ pes, and | 
| cotions 87 ; and that in the third, the conviga ip? ™* 
were 54, and the executions 44, If the increase and vbsc 
the population during a prosperous period of jyim” t et 
years be taken into the account, and if we bear sional a 
mind thet within thet time a considerable city’, JP: ¥°™ 
grown up ow the southern bank of the Thames, wot one 
shall be disposed to consider it as no exaggentgit 
to affirm, that in this district not one of the nome’ °° 
favourably situated in this respect) murder has abay petpow 
in the remarkable proportion of three, if not fal" doub 
to one. pot to adve 
In the thirty years, from 1755 to 1784, the wh oo 
convictions for murder in London and Middleg oh © 
were 71; and in the thirty years from 1784 to 14 *. My 
they were 66. In the years 1815, 1816, and 1s) me 
the whole convictions for murder in London were# “ 
while in the three preceding years they were fourter wha ae | 
Most of the other retarns relate to too short a wiminel 
riod, or too narrow a district, to afford materiah weer! 


safe conclusion, with respect to the comparative 


















quency of crimes at different periods. oH the 
In general, however, it appears that murder, e oe 
other crimes of violence and cruelty, have either; ~ ‘ 
’ 


minished or not increased ; and that the deplo 
increase of criminals is not of such a nature as to 
dicate any diminution in the humanity of the peo 
The practice of immediately publishing the ‘cir 
stances of every atrocious crime, and of circulati 
in varions forms an account of every stage of th 
proceedings which relate to it, is far more prevale 
in England than in any other country, and in ¢ 


h evidenc 
not entire 
ion, Reas 
hority, whi 
dd w efface 
poval of dis 
ich greatly 














times than any former age. It is, on the whok, fe pty 
great utility, not only as a control on Courts of oats rede 
dicature, but also as a means of rendering ite vera int 
tremely difficult for odious criminals to escape. 

this country no atrocious crimes remain secret ; Wi ; —y 
these advantages, however, it cannot be denied, aeius 

by publishing the circumstances of all crimes, thi ™ ° 
modera practise tends to make our age aud o sad . 
appear more criminal than, in comparison witht ’ vise the 


it really is. 


Il.—In considering the subject of our penal es 


your Committee will first lay before the Houset ne 
observations on that part which is the least likely uhich rds 


give rise to difference of opinion. That many s 
tutes denouncing capital punishments might 
safely and wisely repealed, has long been.a pre 
opivion. It is sanctioned by the authority of t 
sucsessive Committees of this House, composed 
the most eminent men of their age, and in sumem 


calculated | 
to have 
year 1814, 
y convicted | 
who, in sp 







sure by the authority of the House itself, whi 
passed! several bills on the recommendation of thi 
Committees, Asa general position, the proprie 
of repealing such statutes seems scarcely to 
been disputed; respecting the number and choi 
of them, different sentiments must always be exper 
ed. Your Committce have not attempted ac 
plete enumeration, which much time and consid 
able defiberation would be required to accompli 
They selected some eapital felonies, for the con 





I. In the first place, they endeavoured to collect 
official accounts of the state of crimes and the ad- 
ministration of criminal law throughout the king- 
dom, from the earliest period to which authentic in- 
formation reaches. The annual retarns of commit- 
ments, convictions, and execations, first procured by 
addgesses from this House, and since required by 
statute, go no farther back than 1805. Accounts, 
though not perfectly satisfactory, of the same parti. 
culars from London and Middlesex, from 1749 to 
the present time, have been already laid before Pav 
jhament, which, with an official summary of the re 














|| was nearly 79°. 

16th, We weve almost encompassed by ice, and | 
remained ?u the same situation as before. | 
| 47th, Remarkably warm. 
to strip in warping the ship, sallying, &c. Ta warp. | 
ing, the men move from side to side in the buats, to; 
break the bay ice, and in sallying, they ran from thel 
one side of the vessel to the other, according to the) 
‘motion, and the command of the person who takes | 
the lead; this faeilitates the motion of the ship 
through the ice. The thermometer this duy stood at | 


41° in the cabin without fire. Being exposed to the |) lity annd public spirit worthy of acknowledgment, 
sun on deck u got up to 66°, where it remained sta- |: 5 


tionary. Ov being hung in the shade, it fell to the 
freezing point. 


buy icc : 
deed, in ald weathers, navigaters are much harassed | 
ia those seas by the fogs; they, however, chiefly oc- 
cur towards the latter end of summer. They are 


The men were forced 


| is inserted in the appendix. 


|| The Deputy Clerk of Assize for the Home Cir. 
\! euit has laid before yoar Committee a veturn of com)! of this litter principle, they have been material 


ltarns of England and Wales from 1806, will be in 


'serted in the appendix of this report. j 


A fulk and. authentic account of convictions and 


jexecutions fer Loudon and: Middlesex, from 1699 to 
/1804, obtained foy the latter part of that time from 
the Clerk of Arraigns at the Old Bailey, and for the 
former p artfrom the officers of the City of London, 
The Corporation of the 
City of London have shown on this oecasion a libe, 


ance of which they eanuot anticipate any 
argument, and which seem to have no other pug 
but that of encumbering and discrediting the still 
book. Various considerations have combined 
guide their choice; sometimes mere levity andh 
have raived a mere insignificant offence, or ana 
indifferent act, into a capital crime; in other ad 
the evil has been meifestly and indeed avowe 
temporary, though it unifuemly produced a 
nent law. Where the punishment of death waseh 
dently unnecessary at the time of its original e 
lishment, and where, if ‘it was originally justified 

a temporary danger, or excused by a temporary fea 
it has long been acknowledged to be altogether di 
| proportioned to the offence, your Committee cuncti 

| themselves warrauted in condidently recommenditt 
| its abolition. But they have also adverted tu anvtie 
| consideration : if, in addition to the intrinsic evident 
| of unwarrantable severity in a law, which arises fies 
the comparison of the act forbidden with the puni 

| ment threated, they find ulso that the Faw bas scared 








ever been exccuted siuce its first enactinent, or if! 
jjaml is is to be hoped that they will continue their|) has fallen iuto disuse as the nation became more 

|| researches as far back as their researches extend, 
IXth, Continued forcing our way slowly through |! and thus complete returns probably unparalleled in; 
almost uo wind, In sultry days, and, in- |) ghe history of criminal law. 


mane and generally enlightened, your Committ 
consider themselves as authorized to reeoumend 
repeal, by long experience, aud by the delibers! 








judgment of the whole naiion. In the applicalit 


excessively douse, an at a distance are frequently ll mitments, convictions, aud executions on that Civ"|) aided by the ducuments which have been meution 


mistaken fn land. 
tense, a vapour called fog emoke, frequently arises | 
from the chinks of the we, whieh is eoacrid as to ex- | 
cor iate the face and hands of those who approach it 


sex, Keut, Sussex, and Surrey, from 1689 to 1718 |! 
from 1755 to 1784, and from 1784 to 1814. The) 


In winter, when the cold 1s in- cuit, which comprebends the counties of Hexts, Es’ || When a penal jaw has net beew earricd into 


in Middlesex fur move than a century, in the e 
tics round London for 60 years, and iu the exteusi 
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which forms the Western Cirenit for 50, it 


be safely concluded that the general opinion has 


“ ounced it to be uafit or uunecesssry to conti- 


in force. The Committee are aware that there 
aes in which it may be said, that the dread of 
punishment has prevented the perpetration of 
crime, and where, therefore, the law appears to 


inefficacious, because it has only completely ac- 


edits purpose, Whatever speciousness may 
¢ to this reasoning in the case of conspicuous 
and punishments generally present to the 
is of men, it never can be plausibly applied to 
and obscure offences, to penal enactments, of 
hit requires a more than ordinary degree of 
ssional accuracy habitually to recollect the ex- 
. Your Committee have endeavoured to avoid 
ses which scem to them.to be on this ground 
table, From general caution, and a desire to 
4 even the appearance of precipitation, they 
postponed cases, which seem to them liable to 
jitle doubt as some of those to which they are 
porto advert. 
t has sometimes been said, that the abolition of 
s| laws which have fallen into disuse is of little 
aatage to the community. Your Committee 
ider this opinion as an error. They forbear to 
on the striking remark of Lord Bacon, that 


criminal system. The frequent occurrence of 
wexecuted threat of death in a criminal code, 

isto rob that punishment ef all its terrors, and 

vrvate the geueral authority of the Government 
the laws. The multiplication of this threat in 
ws of England has brought on them, and on 
ulion, a character of harshness and cruelty, 
evidence of a mild administration of them 
not entirely remove. Repeal silences the ob- 
ion, Reasoning, founded on lenient exercise of 
jority, whatever its force may be, is not calcu- 
iw efface a general and deep impression. The 
oval of disused laws is a preliminary operation, 
h greatly facilitates @ just estimate, and, where 
necessary, an effectual reform of those laws 
hare to rensain in activity. Were capital pu- 
ats reduced to the comparatively small nam_ 
ofcases in which they are often inflicted, it would 
a much simpler operation to form a right 
pment of their propriety or necessity. Another 
ideration of still greater moment presents itself 
this part of the subject: penal laws are some- 
s called ito activity after long disusc, and in 
where their very existence may he unknown to 
bestinformed part of the community, malicious 
cuts set them in motion; a mistaken admi- 
ration of the law may apply them to purposes 
which they were not intended, and which they 
calculated more to defeat than promote ; such 
to have been the case of the person who, in 
year 1814, at the Assizes for Essex, was capi- 

h convicted of the offence of cutting down trees, 

who, in spite of earnest applications for mercy 

the prosecutor, the committing magistrate, and 
whole neighbourhood, was executed, apparently 
usehe was believed to be engaged incther offences 
ne of which, however, he had been convicted or 
iscase is not quoted as furnishing any charge 
iast the humanity of the Judge or the advisers 
he Crown: they certainly acted according te the 
ates of their judgment; bnt it is a case where 
cect of punishment is sufficiently shown by 
evidence to be the reverse of exemplary ; and it 
ard to say whether the general disuse of the 
ital punishment in this offence, or the single in- 
tii which it has been carried into effect, sug- 

Sthe strongest reasons for its abolition. 

he statutes creating capital offeuces, which the 

umittee have considered under this head, sre 

ible td two classes: the first relates to acts 

r 80 nearly indifferent as to require no penalty, 

if injurious, not of such a magnitude as that 

Y may not safely be left punishable as misde- 

ours at common law. In‘ these your Committee 

se the simple repeal; they are as fullows:— 

‘land 2 Philip and Mary, c. 4. Egyptians 

remaining within the kingdom one mouth. 

18 Charles Hoc. 3, Notorious thieves in Cum- 
berland and Northumberland. 

9 Geo. 1. ¢, 22. Being armed and disguised 
lwany forest, park, dc. 

9 Geo. 1, ¢ 22. Being armed and disguised 
i any warren. 

9 Geo. 1. ¢. 22. Being armed and disguised 
Wany high road, open heath, common, or down, 
“hla Unlawfully hunting, killiag, or stealing 
deer 

‘——— Robbing warrens, Kc. 

‘o——- Stealing or taking any fish out of any 
river ov pond, &e. 

——— Huuating in Ais Majesty’s fsrests on 

chases, 

—— Breaking down the head er mound of 
4 fish poud, 

»9 Geo. 1. ¢, 28, 

Mint. 

12 Geo. HH. ¢. 99, Tnjuring of Westminster 

Bridge, and other Bridges by other Aets, 


Being disguised within the 


(To be continued.) 


sach laws weaken and disarm the other parts of|/ 





EXTRAORDINARY PHENOMENON. 


eee oa 


The following account of a most 
nomenon of nature may be depended on for its a pee: 
ticity: —This singular man is ly still alive ; he was 
living, to the writer’s six years In the 
i of Ditcheat, 4 miles from Shepton-M: Somer- 
|setshire, in the year 1765, a woman of thename of Kings- 
ton, was delivered of a stout boy, without arms or shoul- 
ders, He without the usual appendages of 
arms, all the strength, power, and dexterity, of the 
ablest and most regular made men, exercises every 
function of life. He feeds, dresses, and undresses him- 
self, combs his own hair, shaves his beard with the razor 
in his toes, cleans his shoes, lights his fire, writes out 
| chon an aera ay wereetne med wor hey 2 
estic business. Being a farmer by occupation, 
doe cnanl businees of the AK, tenders his cor 
tle, makes his ricks, cuts his hay, catches his horse, and 
bridles him with his feet and toes. He can lift ten 
of beans in his teeth; with his feet he throws a large 
sledge-hammer further than any other man can with his 
arms; and he has fought a stout battle, and come off] 
victor? These facts are notorious in most parts of 
S tshire.—Sept. 5, 1819. 








CANNIBALISM. 

A most curious th disgusting trial took place re- 
cently at Sierra Leone, the principal particulars of which 
we lay before our readers from the Royal Gazette of 
July 24. A negro named Zongobia had been murdered 
iby another negro named Quia Pei, assisted by the pri- 
soner Pei. On Zongobia being missed at ration time a 
Jsearch was instituted and Quia Pei was discovered with 
a bag containing a quantity of human flesh, which was 

bsequently i entified to be that of Zongobia. Quia 
Pei stated the nation he belonged to were in the 
habit of sey, garg flesh, and that he had been sold 
las a slave by the kmg and great men, because he had 
killed and eaten so many men. The voracity of the 
‘cannibals was very evident from the ase ng 4 man- 
ner in which the bones were gnawed—the thigh bones 
were broken in order that they might be enabled to suck 
out the marrow. From the first, Quia Pei did not at- 
tempt to deny the act, which he considered as no more a 
crime than Mr. Kearney (the magistrate) killing a fat 
sheep. Quia Pei himself had died in prison, and it was 
on his confession that Pei was put upon his trial. When 
the first juror was sworn, according to the usual custom, 
Pei was asked if he liked to be tried by that man, to 
which he replied through an interpreter, ** He say he 
like him much, if he catch him he eat him.” The pri- 
soner attem no other defence than a simple denial. 
In consequence, however, of some defects in the evidenee, 
the Chief Justice in his charge said that he had doubts 
as to the prisoner’s being guilty of the murder, al h 
he entertained none as to his havin, en of the 
horrid repast. ‘The jury retired for half an hour, and 
returned a verdict of guilty of assisting; but on being 
told that ‘verdict could not be heccornen they found the 
prisoner Guilty. The Chief Justice reprieved him, and 
sent to Earl Bathurst a statement-of his reasons for be- 
lieving the prisoner innocent of the murder. The noble 
Earl recommended him to mercy, in consequence of 
which the prisoner received a pardon. 





PARTICULARS or true LATE DUEL at PARIS. 
Paris, October 12. 
You will, ere this, have heard the fatal termination of 
—— Pellew’s guilty attachment to the wife of Mr. 
sh. 


Mr. Walsh not long since excha from the Life 
Guards, in which corps Captain Pellew held his com- 


niission. Prior to,Mr. W.’s quitting the regiment, he 
and his wife had resided a good deal in the barracks in 
Hyde Park, where being young and tless, she un- 
happily received with too much xeadiness those attentions 
which military men often think themselves at liberty to 
pay to every female. The consequence was such as 
might be expected to result from such infatuation. A 
close attachment was formed between Captain Pellew 
and the lady; and at length, im a fatal moment, she 
agreed to sacrifice her character by eloping with the ob- 
ject of her blind affection. About a month since she 
went off with him from her father’s house, where she had 
‘been residing some time, during the absence of her hus- 
band. They came to Paris, whither they were followed 
iby Mr. Wath, he preferring what is called the satis- 
faction ofa gentleman to pursuing any legal means of 
redress. A Mr. F—— eameover with him, and by him 
the meeting was arranged with Mr. H—— on the part 
lof Captain Pellew. They were also attended on the 
— by Mr. K—— as the friend of Mr. F——, and 
iby Captain S—— as the friend of Mr. H-——._ Dr. T—— 
‘was also present. ‘The distance was twelve full 


|was given, the pistol of Mr. W. was immediately dis- 
charged. Captain P. did not fire, and it is said he never 
intended to do so. Mr. W’s balk passed through the 
Tight temple into the brain of Captain P. who expired 
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; paces, 
land they were to fire baagepees by a signal. When that) 
0 





Miscellanies. Fetches pene Sy Reng bed 


the revolution :—-The last time that the late Queen o 
France visited the theatre in Paris, the wife of a finan- 


an ostentatious Shapley of eastern magnificence, sat alone 
in a box opposite to of her Majesty. She affected 
to make a parade of a costly pair of bracelets, which, 
asthe Queen now and then cast her eyes upon her, she 
fondly the admiration of her Seve- 
e was hugging herself in thoughts that ex- 
c ly flattered her vanity, when a person, 
in the “Queen's livery, entered the box. ‘* Madam,” 
said he, ** you may ve perceived how attentively the 





Queen has surveyed those magnificent bracelets, which 
though so ious and costly, still receive a greater lus- 
tre from the dazaling beauty of the arm which bears 


them; I am commissioned by her Majesty to request 
you will entrust me with one of. them, that her M ayesty 
may have a nearer view of the unparalleled jewels.” 
M by the flattering compliment, she did not hesi- 
tate, and delivered one of her bracelets. Alas! she 
soon repented her blind confidence, and heard nothing 
more of her bracelet till the next morning, when an ex- 
of the police begged to be admitted, and chid her 
politely for trusting so valuable a trinket in the hands of 
a stranger; ‘* But, Madam,” added he, ‘* the rogue is 
taken up, and here is a letter from the Licutenant de 
Police, which will explain the whole.” ‘The letter was, 
in signed ‘* De Crone,” and contained a request that 
the lady would repair at twelve o'clock to the » and 
in the mean time to deliver to the exempt the other 
bracelet, that it might be compared with the first, then 
in his hand, that he might have sufficient proof to com- 
mit the sharper. So much attention from the Chief 
Magistrate filled her with gratitude, which she expressed 
in the liveliest terms, bestowing the greatest praise on 
the viglilance of the police, which in no country was so 
vigilant as:at Paris. In fine, after ordering up a dish ef 
chocolate for the exempt, she put the other bracelet in 
his hand. They parted ; but it was for ever: this pre- 
tended exempt proving neither more nor less than the 
worthy associate of the Queen's bold messenger ! 


Remarkable Instance of Canine Sagacity.—On Sun- 
day last, the wind blowing strong, occasioned a heavy 
swell on Yarmouth beach, by whieh, a boat moored to 
the jetty, with one mart on board, was upset. At this 
instant, a dog (belonging to Mr. W. H. Smith) leaped 
into the sea, and, after a considerable struggle, su ed 
in drawing the man from under the boat, and supported 
him till a fortuitous wave actually threw him upon its 
bottom, whence he was taken by a rope from the jetty. 
The dog then swam after the ears and the man’s hat, 
which he severally brought to the shore. This is the 
third time of this dog performing the same act, having 
before rescued a child, six years old, out of the river. 


PIRACY. 


The following melancholy narrative is extracted from 
a letter addressed by Mr. George Brophy, to the Very 
Rev. Mr. Finny, of Dublin :— 


© Convent of Grand Carmelites, Madrid, Sept. 28. 


“ Very REv. Sin.—We had the misfortune of being 
captured by a pirate on the 2d of August, at eight 
o’clock in the evening ; she hailed us by firing a shot 
through our sails, ordered our captain to lower down 
the small boat, and bring his papers on board their 
vessel, or they-would sink us; we immediately com- 
plied, and as the captain was going to their vessel their 
men and officers came on board ours; the first officer 
who boarded us was dressed in British naval uniform : 
the captain was ordered back, and we were shoved down 
into the forecastle: the pirates nailed down the hatches, ale 
lowing us scareely sufficient air to breathe, swearing tha’ 
if any one would look up they would blow out his brains ; 
in this dreadful situation they kept us for the space of 
nineteen hours: when we were almost fainting we oe 
for the admission of & little more air to save our lives ; 
but all our entreaties proved ineffectual, until four 
o’clock in the ensuing morning, whien they made a small 
aperture in the deck, and at this moment they com- 
menced ripping up the hatches, and shipping our cargo 
on board their vessel, and by nine she was filled; they 
then stove to pieces our long-boat, and scuttled the ves- 
sel in fourteen different places; we were shortly after 
terrified at hearing the water in her, and then evtreated 
on them in the name of every thing divine, to spare our 
lives: they inhumanly answered ** that dead men tell 
no tales, and that it was a good thing to pray.’”’” Very 
soon after, the water iycreased to a degree that 
threatened immediate destruction ; our feelings now 
became dreadful, the horrors of death staring us in the 
faee; our prayers and entreaties did not in the least 
contribute to soften the obdurate hearts of these inhuman 
paoaee here then we — - ig to save our lives, 
although é was apparently madness, having no arms ; 
however, we burst up one of the beteheee the mate, 
one sailor and I, suceeeded in getting on deck, the other 
two were immediately fired at, but diving as far as my 
breath did permit, the ball did not reach me; when I 
rose above the water I perceived the small boat at a dis- 
tance, I made for'it immediately, but being fatigued 
with the confinement and swimming, it was witly much 
difficulty I got to it, and I was worse off then than 








even before his body reached the ground. Thus, from 
the consequences of one false step, perished a gallant 
young ofticer, the pride of his regiment, the delight of | 

is friends, and the darling and only child-of-his fond 
but now distracted 
by Sir Sidney Smith, and all his friends in Paris, and 
the last pious offices were solemnly performed over his 
body, which was deposited at the Cemetiere of Pere le 
Chaise on Saturday, the 9th inst. The unfortunate 
young woman, who has been the eause of so much 
wretclredness to herself and others, has been conveyed 
back to England, where she will be under the care of 
her afllicted family. 


His remains were attended} 


ever, not ing how to manage the boat; oneof them 
leaped in after me and swam. to the boat, knocked me 
down with the boat-hook, and beat me most tremen- 
dously ; he brought me back, and another snapped a 
pistol at me, which fortunately missed fire. They then 
threw me down into the forecastle, where I found my- 


senyers shrieking in a most terrific manner. The pirates 
th t they could not now remain any longer in our 
vi without sharing our fate, they got nto our jolly- 
boat, and made for their own vessel, which was at this 
time at a distance; we hearing no neise on deck rightly 
concluded they were gone; we then got on deck, and 





The Inspector-General of the Iris pen lately visit- 
ed a mansion of misery in Galway,called a ‘*Bridewell,” 
| iay which he found ten wretched women, one of whom 
had been incarcerated twelve months, another eight 
‘mouths, and the remainder sevcral weeks, all being in 
|fetters. ‘* What are their crimes?’ suid he to the gaoler 
inaturally enough. The gaoler know not.their crimes: 
he’‘had no written committals: all he could tell was, that 





tai them, and that he detained them aeeordingly! The 
| Inspector-General ordered the unhappy wretehes to be 
j liberated, and reported their case to government, 

' ! ee _ - 








'| here is now growing in the garden of Sir Charles 
|| Morgan, Bart. at Tredegar, Monmouthshire, a speci- 
|;men of the Triconganthes Anguina, or Snake Cueum- 
| her, which measures six feet for inches in length ; and 
h of the Cucurbita Pepo, or Punmkin, which measures 

six fect one inch ia cireumferenee, and weighs one hun- 

dred and sixty-two pounds and a quarter. ‘There are 


several others, wei 


|; each, 





found about eight feet of water in her hold, her pump 


|| broken open and every thing taken away. Theyremained 
|| at the distance of two and a half miles to be witness of 
|] our face. 
|| dient to wrap canvass about the ribs of the lony-boat, 
|| and put her out, which, as we were coing, the pirate 
saw, and tured round to pursue us, but a dead ealm 


ensued, and they could not stiz, and the night setting 








he had verbal directions from a town magistrate to de- | in favoured our escape. We were almost lost with fa- | 
| tigue, throwimg out water and rowing, and would cer. | 


tainly have gone down, only we came Insight of a Gre- 
|j cian brig, and fortune favoured us that we rad a Mal- 
tese sailor, who understood the Grecian language, and 
| by this means we got on board their vessel, and tir two 


the day set im, we found ourselves near Carthagena, in 
Spain, but our captain prevailed on the Turkish cap- 
! tain to leave us in Alicant, where thers was an inglish 
\| Consul, and many Irish merchants. 
obliged to spend 15 days.in quavantine, and.as soon as 





hing from forty toa hundred pounds! iv liberated J found myself in a state of beyyary, 
i XS, 





self up to the waist in water, and all the crew and pas- || 


{ gee and sailing apparatus taken away ; trunks, drawers, | 


In this situation we thought it most expe. | 


| hours after the pirate passed by in prrsuit of us; when | 


Here we were! 


79 





A manufacturer of iron-ware, at Smalland, in Swe- 
en, after a laany ey ts, has discovered a 
— process ing brass more maleablo 

is warehouse contains a number of utensils, with 
scissors, razors, and knives, all made of brass, that 
|prove to be equally serviceable with those of steel. 











Natural History. 


SEA MONSTERS, 


—- 





FROM THE PHILOSOPHICAL MAGAZINE, OCT, 1510. 
— 

Further Evidence to prove the Existence of the KRaAKEN 
in the Occan, and tending to show that this huge Crea- 
ture is a Species of Sepia or Squid. Being three seve- 
ral Communications, uf Facts, made to Dr. Mitchill, 
by William Lee, Esq. Captain Riley, Captain Neville, 
in September, 1817. Communicated by Dr. Mitchill. 


— 


COPY OF A LETTER ADDRESSED TO DR. MITCHILL, 
BY WILLIAM LEE, Esa. 


Washington, Sep. 2, 1817. 


My dear Sir—The description given in our newspapers 
of a sea serpent, lately seen for several days in and about 
Cape Anne Harbour, has brought to ny recollection 
one of this species. 

Ona I made from Quebec, in 1787, in a 
schooner of about eighty tons burthen, while standing 
in tor the Gut of Canso, the Island of Cape Breton being 
about four leagues distant, one of the crew cried out, 
** A shoal a-head!"’ The helm was immediately put 
down to tack ship, when, to our great astonishment, 
this shoal, as we thought it to be, moved off; and as it 
“opemparvne a the bow of our vessel, we discovered it to 

an enormous sea-serpent, four times as long as the 
schooner. Its back was of adark green colour, forming 
above the water a number of little hillocks, resembliny 
a chaih of hogsheads. I was then but a lad, and bein, 
much tertified, ran below until the monster was at 
some distance from us. I did not see his head distinctly ; 
but those who did, after I had hid myself in the cabin, 
said it was as large as the small boat of the schooner. 
I recollect the tremendous ripple and noise he made in 
the water, as he went off from us, which I compared at 
the time to that occasioned by the launching of a ship. 

My venerable friend Mr. ————, of your city, was 0 
passenger with me at the time. He will corroborate this 
statement, and probably furnish you with a better des- 
cription of this monster; for I well recollect his taking 
his stand at the bow of the vessel, with great courage, 
to examine it, while the other passengers were intent 
only on their own safety. 

At Halifax, and on my return to Boston, when fre- 
quently desciibing this monster, 1 was laughed at so 
immoderately, that I found it necessary to remain silent 
on the subject, to escape the imputation of using a tra- 
veller’s privilege of dealing in the marvellous. 

On the evening ef September 9, Captain James Riley 
was at my house, and said he knew Captain Folger ot 
Nantucket, who was occupied on a whaling voyage in 
the Southern Atlantic Ocean, about 20 years ago. On 
the cruise, he saw an amimal of uncommon size floating 
jon the sea, off the coast of Brazil, Captain Folger thei: 
|commanded a very large i’rench-built ship, and the Hoat- 
jing carcase was four or five times as long as his vessel. 
It attracted the spermaceti wl.ales, who came to feed upon 
it, and had eaten away great portions of the flesh. Hy 
|visited the huge body of the creature, and satisfied him- 
\\self it was an cnormous kraken, He hauled all his 
|| boats a it, and his men ascended and lived upon it 

as if it had been a rock or island. They remained upon 
lit for the yaa of killing the whales that came to de- 
vour it. In this they were so successful, that by conti- 
nuing there they took whales enough to load their vessel 
and complete her cargo, The back of the kraken was 
high and dry enough for them to inhabit temporarily, 
ond to look out for thetr game. And when from thi: 
point of observation they discovered a whale coming w 
make a meal, they launehed their boats from the top ot 
|| the dead kraken, and made an easy prey of him. vi 
||substance of the monster's body was skinny, menibru- 
|{nous and gelatinous, and destitute of the fat and blubber 
\|for which the whale is remarkable. 
|} Captain Neville being on a voyage from London to 
Archangel, in the — 1803, saw floating on the ocean, 
in about the latitude 68, a mass of solid matter of a dirty 
|| whitish colour, whieh, when he deseried it, and for som 
after, was believed to be an island of ice. On approach 
ing it, however, he ascertained it to be an animal sul. 
jstance, of an irregular figure. as if lacerated, decayed, 
and eaten away. The remnant of the carcase was ne- 
|vertheless full as large as the brig in which he sailed ; 
|whose capacity was 189 tons, and length 70 fect. Thi 
lenormous body was the food of animals both of the air 
land of the water; for as he sailed within a few rods ot 
lit, he saw great numbers of gulls and other sea-fow) sit- 
iting on it and flying over it; those which were full retir- 
ling, and the hungry winging their way to it for a repust. 
\He also beheld several cetaccous creatures swimming 
|round its some of them were whales of a prodigidus 
| magnitude, excecding the vessel in length. Others wer: 
smaller, and seemed to belong to the grampuws and por- 
|poise tribe. He considered chein all as regaling them- 
'selves with its flesh. 
|| Near one extremity of this carcase, he distinguished 
jan appendage or arm banging down into the water, 
jwhich, from his acquaintance with the sepia, he econ- 
'| cluded to be that of the squid; being probably the en! 
\'one left after the rest had putrlied or been devoured. 
|| Such was likewise the opinion of @ navigator, of muel 
| experience und long observation in the scenery of th 
| North Atlantic, then on board; who remarked that th 

corrupting lump was intolerably fetid, and offensive to 
| man; and’ would, if the brig was suffered to run against 
| it, impregnate her with toulness and stench for the whol: 
voyage. S!} 














he was accordingly kept to windward for thi 
purpose of avoiding it; but the sinell was notwithstand- 
| mg very nauscous and disgusting. 

|; On conversing with mariners in the White Sea, such 
} occurrences were spoken of by them, as teo common to 
excite much sttention or any doubt. 

Afterwards, while at Deonthein, in Norway, Captain 
Neville discoursed with pruetical men concerning things 
of this kind. The prevailing idea wye, that sigh drift. 
ing lumps were by no means uneommon; that they were 
bodies or frag.uents of huge sywides that these were 
sometimes borne away by the Maclstroom current, and 
)ingulphed and dashed to pieces by its whighpools ; anc 


that these broken termks and linibs were gota cus? 

| on shore, and sometimes tossed about om the sea, 
It is suppesed that synidy and whater inhabit the saz), 
tracts, of ocean; becatwe the fomser furnish food for 


‘the latter, at least tor she eachalats ‘open and other 


| qoothed and voracious specivs. 
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Poctry. 

at A few weeks since, a friend recommended to our 
attention a small volume of poems, recently pub- 
lished by a young gentleman, now in Liverpool. The 
work, which we have perused with much pleasure, 
is entitled “ Tux Souru American,” a metrical 
‘Tale, in four cantos, with historical notes, together 
with other poems, by James Scorr WALKER. 
Edinburgh printed, 1819. It is our intention to de- 
vote a column or two to extracts from this work, to 
the anthor of which we wish every success. The 
few stanzas selected below are chosen because the 
subject assimilates with the account of the earth- 
quake, by Humboldt, which occupies so considerable 
a portion of this day's Kaleidoscope. 

In our next we purpose giving, asa continuation, a 
note from Mr. Watxer’s poems, descriptive of the 
great earthquake in the Caraccas, to which we have 
just adverted; of which, itseems, Mr. Walker was 








eye withess, 


THE EARTHQUAKE. 





The hymn ts o'er—the trembling echos pass :— 

©, died they notwith a prophetic sound !— 

Speed, holy father! celebrate the mass !— 

dt is too late :--the listeners gaze around, 

For dire concussions shake the sairted ground ;— 

Larth’s caverns shudder with appalling roar,— 

The friar's voice mid frantic cries is drowned,— 

And, while Heaven's bounteous mercy they im- 
plore, 

The temple crashing falls!—the shricks are heard 

no more ! 


Along the vale dark clouds of dust urose :— 

Fell not in rugged heaps the shrine alone, 

All Venezuela fell the fatal throes ;— 

But whelming fate, Caraccas! was thine own, 

Thy towers, thy domes, in prostrate piles were 

tiroun 

Jang shall the bard lament thy timeless doom— 

Long tell the spot (which else may scarce be known) 

Where verelled Lite, the youth in beauty’s bloom, 
But now where every stone became a sufferer’s tomb ! 


Long shall he tell, how many a craggy rock, 
Which erst the mouldering hand of Time defied, 
Rtoused from its solid bed by the rude shock, 
Impetuous rolled adown the mountain's side, 
And curbed, with giant bulk, the Guayra’s tide: 
How wondering seamen eyed the distant land ; 
Saw, ralsed without a blast, the billows ride ; 
Inwrapped in dusky clouds, beheld the strand, 

And deemed the shivering bark had struck some 

hidden sand. 


The western breeze swept off, with gentle breath, 
Tie darkened clouds that hovered on the air; 
Then rose a scene of pity, woe, and death— 
The feeble groan—the note cf wild despair.— 
See! the fond maiden teurs her flowing hair !— 
“ My Henry! where art thou?” she frantic cries ; 
And looks around with heen, inquiring stare: 
Alas ! to thee no kindly voice replies-— 

Deep, deep beneath the wreck thy faithful Henry 

lies ! 


There the fond mother wails her darling son, 

Who from her widowed arms is snatched away, 

Eve yet his life's career had well begun : 

Lut who the lover's sovvows can allay! 

Tearless he bends o'er Morna’s lifeless clay, 

For tears in woes like these refuse to flow. 

In vain he cries, “ O stay, loved spirit, stay | 

Pate ave those lips; that heart that wont to glow 
With warmest, purest love—is cold us Andes’ snow 


” 





THE PICTURE, 


From a small volume of Poems, entitled ** LEAvEs.” 





Hushed on a couch, the graceful mother lay, 
Wearied with cure, or sunshine of the day, 
Her baby Mimo pillowed on her arm ; 
Sleep seated her eye lids; but the sportive boy, 
Secking—fond Nature's child !—sume novel joy, 
Spred the fair picture, placed her bosom's charm. 


With sly soft hand, with look that dubious glowed, 
He touched,—he drew it from its blest abode,— 
And round his white neck hung with tiny art: 
Melora waking, marked dhe furtive grace, 
Joyed in the boy the picture's charms to trace, 
And clasped them raptured to her throbbing 
heart. 





The following lines are by the late Dr. Wolcot ( Peter, 
Pindar ), who seems to have as much distaste to angling) 
as Dr. Johnson :— 


BALLADE TO A FISH OF THE BROOKE. 


— 


Why flyest thou away with fear? 
Trust me, there's noaght of danger near : 
s J have no wicked hook, 
All oovertd with a snaring baite, 
Alas to tempt thee to thy fate, 
And dragge thee from the brooke, 


O harmless tenant of the flood, 
J do not wivh to spill thy blood ; 





, THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


T0 THE EDITOR. 
S1n,—A considerable number of papers which were 
lately found in the escritoire of a partizan of the House 
of Stuart, in 1745, have fallen into my hands. Fe 
‘consist of manifestoes of Charles Stuart, both prin 
jand in manuscript, of various compositions, in prose 
| and verse, intended to recommend the cause of the Ja- 
cobites, or to ridicule their opponents. Should you think 
| these sufficiently adapted to your entertaining miscellany, 
| I purpose to transmit copies of some of them occasion- 
ally to you. In the meantime, I send as specimens the 
two following — 
am 
Your sincere friend, 
PHILARCHAIOS. 


1.—JAC@BITE TOASTS. 





At a period when political toasts were much in fashion, 
and when it would have beerl dangerous to avow attach- 
ment to the House of Stuart, the following ingenious 
method of eluding the zealous of the Whigs, 
(which could have been intelligible only to the initiated) 
was adopted by the Jacobites, The letters of the alpha- 
bet were given as toasts; and the annexed meaning was 
well understood by the adherents of Charles Stuart :— 


A. B. C.—A blessed change. 

D. E. F.—Damn every foreigner. 
G. H. I.—Give home James. 

K. L, M.—Keep Lord Marischal. 
N. O. P.—Noble Ormond preserve. 
Q. R. $.—Quick restore Stuarts. 

T. U. W.—Take up a 

X. Y. Z—-Xert your 4 





2—ON THE MARQUIS OF CLYDESDALE’S 
BAPTISM. 





*T was wisely donc to throw aside 
Unfashionable names 3 

And Charles excepted, what ean sound 
So stale as that of James? + 


Thy father’s ill placed little pride 
Thy noble soul disclaims ; 

He boasted that the James’s blood 
Ran genuine through his veins. 


To clear that stain, which thy great king I 
Is willing should be done, 

He bids thee be his royal self 
When ye baptise your son. 


Happy, thrice happy be the babe, 
Whose sire has been so cunning 
As dignify with George’s name. 
The grandson of John Gunning. 
The then Duke of Hamilton, a descendant of the | 
House of Stuart, was in favour with government, and | 
‘of course, hated by the Jacobites. He was son of a 
celebrated Irish beauty, Miss Gunning. 








= 





Logtertan Spstem. 





TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—From the few lines of Simon Gulled, in re- 
ply to my letter of the 3d inst. I am led to suppose 
ihat his daughter may possess a moderate share of 
talent; that she has on an average devoted to her 
musical pursuits not less than two hours a day, which 
is the lowest calculation I can put on the words “due 
diligence :” and taking it for granted, she has never 
had less than two lessons weekly, and “ due diligence,” 
inferring that no circumstance has at any time oc- 
curred to prevent her daily practice—1 am so far 
satisfied; and have only to request him to refer 
once more to my letters, and he will find the prin- 
cipal question yet unanswered. If he “aims at 
truth,” let him state what his daughter has learned 
since her commencement; or, (to give his assertions 
all the credit he may think they deserve,) what has 
she been attempting? If nothing has been done in 
“three years and upwards,” ’tis a formidable charge 
against the founder and teachers of the ‘ new sys- 
tem;” and when “Simon” furnishes a catalogue of 
her pieces, which, as she has done so very little, can 
give him as little trouble, it may then be possible to 
come at the “TRUTH,” and be assured it is what J 
as anxionsly “aim at ;” and [ * think,” this the best 
plan he can adopt for the conversion of me and 
“ others” to his way of “ thinking.” 

‘ Philo Gulled’s’ letter dixgraces the author. Those 
who are but a ttle acquainted with the new system 
cannot mistake the cause of his prejudice, How 
evident it is that he writes only what he thinks. By 
the ignorant arrogance of his assertions, itis obvious 
he does not “aim at trath.” What will the profes. 
sors of any system think of this “genius,” who tells 
them they obtain support for their families dis- 
honestly if they give more than eight lessons in one 
day'—But his positive and presumptive manner 
may be accounted for, when we take into conside- 
ration his classical reading ; #0, 1 will leave him to 
re-read the * Adventures of the renowned Capt. Gul- 
liver,” which served for the beginning of his letter 
of last week, and by way of bringing mine to a con- 
clusion, extract, for his future edification, a few re- 
{marks from the work of a no-less classical author, 
| aud I hope he will discover in due time, that it is not 
| Mr. Logier's, but his own “ingenious plans” which 
| prevent him from meriting a more extensive portion 
of public notice. We are told by Locke, that * the 

imputation of novelty is a terrible charge amougst 
| those who judge of men’s heads as they do of their 
| perukes, by the fashion; and can allow uone to be 
_right but the received doctrines, Truth scarce ever 
| yet carried it by vote at its first appearance: new 
opinions are always suspected and usually opposed, 








Jor Nature unto thee 
Perchance has given a tender wife, 
And children dear, to charme thy life, 
As she has dune to me, 


Enjoy thy streame, O harmless fish, 

Ard when an Angler, for his dish, 
Through Gluttony’s vile sin, 

Allempts—a wretch—to pull thee out, 

God give thee sirength, O, gentle Trout, 
To pull the raskall iu! 


without any other reason, but because they are not 


==; 











THEATRE. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


part. 


vered, 





| faithfully depicted the various and contending feelings 
|of the abused and choleric old King. His voice was 
jadapted, in every minutiz, to the infirmities of old 
jage; but the actor never forgot it was the old age of a 
man of the strongest and most virulent passions, and he 
threw into its tones, in the impassioned scenes, a nerve 
and vigour, which, added to a most impressive and 
correct action, gave a picture of King Learjwhich, for 
the accuracy of its conception and the spirit of its exe- 
cution, did him the highest honour. 

On Monday last, in King Henry the Eighth, Mrs. 
M‘ Gibbon performed the character of Queen Katha- 
tine. She was very respectable throughout; and in 
the trial-scene was truly excellent. It would have 
been still better, if she had, on calling Wolsey to her, 
assumed somewhat less of the manner of a scold. 

I have only one exception to make to Vandenhoff’s 
Cardinal Wolsey. He has a habit of occasionally half- 
closing his eyes. I wish him to have all the benefit 
which results€rom having them wholly closed on pro- 
per occasions. In the present instance, however, it 
gave an appearance of cunning to the Cardinal, to 
which we have never been accustomed by the great 
Kemble, and was quite inconsistent with th 
ance of conscious dignity with which Mr. V. imbued 
the character. In every other respect, he both looked 
and acted the part in a chaste and discriminating man- 
ner, and was entitled to the highest praise. 

If Mr. Bass always acted In the modest and correct 
way he did this evening, the bombasting and unmean- 
ing eulogy of the editor of the Saturday’s Advertiser,a 
few days before his benefit, would have something ap- 
proaching to common sense in it. I could not wish to 
see a better performance ot Cromwell: his action was 
very chaste, and he suited the tones of his voice to the 
sentiments he uttered, with the greatest feeling. 


Thursday noon, 18th Novamber. 


ae 


Circumstantial Ebtdence. 


{Continued from our First Vol. pages 10, 17, 28, 
48, 122, and Second Vol. pages 26, 69.) 














COPIED FROM CECIL’S CURIOUS AND AUTHENTIC 
NARRATIVES AND ANECDOTES RESPECTING EX- 
TRAORDINARY CHARACTERS. 

— 


** A man was tried for and convicted of the murder of 
|his own father. The evidence against him was merely 
| circumstantial, and the principal witness was his sister. 
| She proved that her father possessed a small income, 
| which, with his industry, enabled him to live with cem- 
fort; that her brother, the prisoner, who was his heir 
at law, had long expressed a great desire to come into 
the possession of his father’s effects; and that he had 
long behaved ina very undutiful manner to him, wish- 
ing, as the witness believed, to put a period to his exis- 
tence by uneasiness and vexation ; that, on the evening 
the murder was committed, the deceased went a small 





the evening and to sleep, leaving only her brother in 
the house; that, returning home early in the morning, 
and finding that her father and brother were absent, she 
was much alarmed, and sent for some neighbours to 
consult with them, and to receive advice what should be 
done; that, in company with these neighbours, she 
went to the hovel in which her father was accustomed 
to milk the cow, where they found him murdered in a 
most inhuman manner, his head being almost beat to 
pieces; that a suspicion immediately falling on her 
brother, and there being then some snow upon the 
ground, in which the footsteps of a human being, to and 
from the hovel, were observed, it was agreed to take one 
of the brother’s shoes and to measure therewith the im- 
pression in the snow ; this was done, and there did not 
remain a doubt, but that the impressions were made with 
hisshoes. Thus confirmed in their suspicions, they then 
immediately went to the prisoner’s room, and, after a 
diligent search, they found a hammer in the corner of a 
private drawer, with several spots of blood upon it, and 
with a small splinter of bone and some brains, in a crack 
which they discovered in the handle. The circumstan- 
\ces of finding the deceased and the hammer, as described 
by the former witness, were fully proved by the neigh- 
,boars whom she had called; and, upon this evidence, 
\the prisoner was convicted and suffered death, but de- 
‘nied the act to the last. About four years afterward, 





fessed, that her father and brother having offended her, 


dingly, when the former went to milk,the cow, she fol- 





alveady common. But truth, like gold, is not the 
less so for being newly brought out of the mine. It) 
is frial and examination must give it price, and not) 
auy antique fashion ; aud thongh it be not yet cur-, 
reat by the public stamp; yet it may, for all that, | 
}be as old ax nature, and is certainly not the less | 
genuine.” | 
Your obedient servant, 

| Nov. 16th, 1819. Q. 


| mediately taken into custody, but died before she could 
| be brought to trial.” 


lowed him with her brother’s hammer, and in his shoes; 
that she beat out her father's brains with the hammer, 
and then laid it where it was afterwards found ; that she 
then went from home to give a better colour to this wic- 
ked business, and that her brother was perfectly innocent 
of the crime tor which he had suffered. She was im- 





Sirny—The tragedy of King Lear was altogether well 
acted. Mr, Banks, as Kent; Cooper, as Edgar; and 
| Vandenhoff, as King Lear, were each excellent in his 
If Mr. Bass could have contrived to hold his head 
a little steadier whilst speaking, his Edmund would 
have Jost nothing; as it was, it was barely tolerable, 
with the single exception of the speech, on meeting 
Edgar, in the last act: it was uncommonly well deli- 


Mr. Vandenhoff, as Lear, did not express that 
amazement at the fancied coldness of Cordelia’s love, 
which the scene required ; and he failed in pronoun- 
cing the dreadful imprecation on his daughters. With 
| theae two exceptions, his performance of this arduous 
|character has been very rarely excelled. His face 


at appear: | 


distance from the house, to milk 2 cow he had for some | 
time kept, and that the witness also went out to spend | 


the witness was extremely ill, and understanding that | 
there were no possible hopes of her recovery, she con-|| 


‘she was determined they should both die; and, accor. |! 





DEBATING SOCIETIES, 


TO THE EDITOR. 


emmememeel 




























Sir,—-Permit me (one of the numerous 
the Kaleidoscope,) to enquire through that 


: 


of 
um, 


9 mare the ys a once if “2 
is town are sti existence? and r 
|were they discontinued ? if ety wy ul 


It is the opinion of many that a Debating 
nothing less than a depot of vice and infj 
jhowever, never ought to be the case; and might 
be avoided, by never discussing theological ecu’ 
and indeed, when the wide range of chemistry belle 
lettres, the fine arts, and political subjects, is M 
discussion, it would be very improper to enter into 
guments of such serious consequence as those ™: 
with the vital interests of Christianity. I need scarce 
remind your numerous readers, that it was in 


is 








society the eloquence of a Curran first burst fork. oie fEPO! 
that he always recommended his young friends at ti’ Mm 
bar to frequent debating societies, as the best of 
acquiring that overpowering torrent of eloquence for (' 
which he was so justly celebrated. If you should thin 
this a of sufficient importance, by its insertion The sec 
you will much oblige your constant reader . 
LIBERTas, jy doegt in 
BB be. punish 
TO THE EDITOR, dangerous 
onveenen except dea 
S1r,—Reading a few days ago in an old number y jam O™™ 


the Kaleidoscope, I observed an article wherein the wor ausporta 
*¢ that’? was eight or nine times granim : ing € 
it brought to mind what I had heard say of a plowing 
who in reprimanding his servant, expressed fis Ange, fam Jadges Fes 
‘as nearly as I can recollect in the following words; aj Ma pent is to 
which, if yeu think worthy of insertion, may afin a1 E 
matter of pleasing enquiry among your leemed. readers Be 

ess 





‘as to its grammati Your’s &c, or \ 
| JVov. 16, 1819. I SAY. 9 21 Ja 

I say John, they say that you say that I say every any 
‘word that I say, I say I say; now John, if I I 4,4 Gee 
\say, every word that I say, it is not for you to say, tht of s 
‘every word that I say, I say I say,—TI say, John. 19 Gee 





--- eee epee n— ing 
SELECT BEAUTIES OF 


Chess. iiideo 








‘6 Ludimus effigicm belli.””....e0000000. VIDA» 3) shen 

aii poll §, 6 Geo 

GAME XIX. any 

9, 8 Geo 

The Black has the move, and checked with the Caste shui 
jat 2—2.—The White being obliged to take with th ee 

'King.—The Black checked with his Bishop at 13mm " 26 Ge 

‘taking the Queen the next move.—In this situatin, mari 


11. 27 Ge 
12. 27 Ge 
ford 
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| what ought the White to play after losing the Queen? 
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WHITE. 















SOLUTION, 
WHITE. 

1 Castle* .,5—1 
2 Castle....5—8-. 
3 Castle....2—8+- 
4 Pawnt .. 4—7- 
5 Pawnt .. yer 1 5 Castle.... 
6 Queen....3—8-+- 6 King .... 3=8 
7 Pawn.... 7—3 and must soon win the game. 


BLACK. 
1 Queen ,.,.7—2 
2 Knight....2—8 
3 King .... 2-9 
4 Queen.... 7-3 

































* The Castle 3—1 to be played here. a witl 
+ By discovery. pished with 
+ Makes a Queen. reut by a 
te pect — respe 
e ult 
Co Correspondents. yee 
mA simi 
Humsoipt’s Account or THE Eantiavake ig” Ctiminal 
THE Caraccas has occupied so considerable a 8! On the th 
of our present publication, that we must defer dshop to 
our next the essay of J. K. on the system of Mem oat 
Owen, of Lanark, and some other promised com#i"* €wellin 
munications. vately ste 
We thank AN ADMIRER, whose favour was overlook amount 
in eur last notices to correspondents. hounced 
| We fear we must decline the satire of TRIFLER, intgy "1g the | 
tled The Guost oF Garrick, on the score ot? ment, 
| extreme length and personality. 0 propos 
— = 8 singul 
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